THE REAL FACE OF 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM 


Stalker - BirminghamSix 





THE REFUSAL TO BRING PROSECUTIONS in connection with the shoot-to-kull 
policy of the so-called ‘security forces’ in the North and the contemptuous dismissal 
of the Birmingham Six appeal have more clearly than ever exposed the lies and hum- 
bug about the Anglo-Irish Agreement. 


Constitutional nationalists 
of all ilks, North and South, 
have long and loudly trumpeted 
their claims that it spelt out the 
only hope of reform and prog- 
ress for the long suffering 
northern nationalist minority, 
trapped in the sectarian prison- 
house of the six county state. 
Repeatedly they argued, with- 
out the slightest evidence, that 
real steps had been taken to im- 
prove the lot of the minority - 
against the historic scandal of 
job discrimination, for legal 
curbs to prevent Ulster’s Or- 
ange bigots from ritually strut- 
ting through catholic commu- 
nities and most of all, that the 
notorious repressive and big- 
oted system of “‘justice’’- police, 
courts, judiciary and legal sys- 
tem - was to be given a much 
needed and “civilized” face-lift. 

Now, two years after the 
signing of the agreement, it is 
crystal clear that nothing has 
changed. The RUC and British 
Army can continue to murder, 
inside and outside the law, with 
impunity, and nothing will be 
done. Why? Because the whole 
apparatus of repression re- 
mains directed at one major 
goal - the complete elimination 
of the stubborn and heroic 
twenty year old resistance of the 
northern minority to a life of 
degrading second class citizen- 
ship. That fact should surprise 
noone. 


Repression the Real Aim 





The Anglo-Irish Agree- 
ment was never meant to be 
anything more than a minor 
cosmetic framework within 
which British and Irish govern- 
ments, of whatever hue, would 
seek to prosecute and perfect 
their overall repressive strat- 
egy. The signing and ratifica- 
tion of the Extradition Act un- 
derlined the real priorities be- 
hind the Agreement. 

The outrage and indigna- 
tion of all the Irish political par- 
ties is mostly hypocrisy. Just as 
in Britain the security forces in 
the South, the intelligence serv- 
ices, senior civil servants and 
their government masters re- 
main up to their necks in the 
same kind of skullduggery, le- 
gal and illegal, including cover- 
ups. This is an inevitable part of 
the integration of the machin- 
ery of repression North and 


Women’s 





Oppression 


South. What really concerns 
them is that their cover has now 
been blown. Their rhetoric 
about the Anglo-Irish Agree- 
mentisseen for whatit really is. 

The duplicity of the Fianna 
Fail government in particular 
has been particularly exposed. 
In opposition Haughey oppor- 
tunistically opposed both the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement and the 
Extradition Bill. In government 
he dutifully implemented them, 
cynically returning to the sober 
business of defending the inter- 
ests of the Irish capitalist class - 
an interest which involves full 
collaboration with imperial- 
ism. Fianna Fail’s brutal offen- 
sive on the living standards of 
workers, women and families, 
the poor, the sick, the young, is 
only the other side of the coin to 
its role as the willing servant of 
imperial interests in Ireland. 
Fianna Fail 


The howl of pain from Fi- 
anna Fail backbenchers should 
fool no one. All of them - O’ Dea, 
Byrne, McCreevy etc. - fully 
supported the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement and voted for the 
Extradition ratification. Like- 
wise they are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of their government’s 
savage austerity measures and 
policies. As before, their words 
won’t be matched by deeds. For 
the truth is that whatever wea- 
sel phrases are uttered by either 
them or MHaughey, Dukes, 
O’Malley, Spring or Hume, 
none of them can afford to see 
the Anglo-Irish Agreement de- 
stroyed. Why? 

The growth of electoral 
support for Sinn Féin, during 
and after the hunger strikes 
forced the ruling classes of both 
islands to recognise the need to 
urgently cobble together that 
Agreement between Thatcher 
and Fitzgerald. It was meant to 
halt the electoral advance of the 
Republican movement in the 
north and the south. It’s formal 
recognition of a role for the 
southern state as the “guaran- 
tor’ of the interests of the anti- 
unionist population, plus the 
promises of social and legal re- 
form had some initial success in 
strengthening the electoral for- 
tunes of the SDLP over Sinn 
Féin. Since the Agreement the 
SDLP has won two more West- 
minster seats and the Sinn Féin 
vote has taken a knock. 





The success of the SDLP 
was completely predictable for 
Sinn Féin has blindly refused to 
see the need for concrete meas- 
ures to mobilise the anti-union- 
ist masses around the ever 
burning issues of job discrimi- 
nation and legal and physical 
repression. Whatever sceptical 
support the Agreement got 
from sections of the anti-union- 
ist population was precisely be- 
cause it appeared to address 
these issues of democratic re- 
form. 
Sinn Féin has long pro- 
claimed that the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement will inevitably fail 
as it runs up against the irre- 
formable sectarian limits of the 
northern state. This, they ar- 
gue, justifies the continuation 
of their conspiratorial military 
strategy to destroy it. Of course 
no one seriously disputes their 
view that the state in the north 
cannot and will not introduce 
permanent democratic re- 
forms, as the very state itself is 
founded upon the principle of 
sectarianism. But Sinn Féin fail 
to see that a fight around the vi- 
tal democratic questions of dis- 
crimination and repression are 
a means of mobilising the anti- 
unionist masses in a struggle 
that can both win reforms and 
simultaneously destroy the 
northern state. Therefore they 
are wrong - the Agreement will 
not simply collapse. It must be 
destroyed and the only force 
that can do so is the mobilised 
mass action, including strike 
action, of both the anti-unionist 
working masses and the south- 
ern working class. 

The role of Haughey’s gov- 
ernment and the southern capi- 
talist establishment in repres- 
sive collaboration with British 
imperialism against the north- 
ern nationalist minority and re- 
publicans in the south has never 
been more clearly evident. 
Similarly their role in the mas- 
sively orchestrated economic 
and social offensive against the 
southern working class _be- 
comes clearer every day to tens 
of thousands across the island. 
The fight to build a campaign of 
support for the anti-unionist 
masses in the north must cru- 
cially and urgently bring out 
the common object behind 
these actions - the defence of the 
interests of British and Irish 
capitalism. 


Isthe USSR 


“State Capitalist’? 
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RUC—armed forces of British imperialism in the Orange state 


Smash Collaboration 





It is for this reason, there- 
fore, that the campaign must be 
built around the support and 
action of those who are their 
victims - the Irish working 
class. 

We must take steps imme- 
diately to force the Haughey 
government to end its collabo- 
ration with the Thatcher and 
Orange murder machine in the 
North. 

a Trade unionists in 
workplaces, branches, con- 
ferences and trades councils 


Gorbachev’s 


me 


must urgently raise resolu- 
tions of protest and for ac- 
tion against Extradition and 
collaboration - Force the 
ICTU out of its shameful si- 
lence! 

Force Labour and 
Workers Parties out of their 
pro-imperialist role. Make 
them fight in the Dail and 
outside, against all repres- 
sive anti-democratic meas- 
ures that strengthen 
Haughey and Thatcher. 

Workers, socialists and 
republicans must come to- 
gether in an action-front to 
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build a mass campaign in 

every town and city, with in- 

dustrial action at its heart. 
Smash the Anglo-Irish 


Agreement! 
. Repeal the Extradition 


Acts! 

. No more security col- 
laboration across the bor- 
der! 

, End all repressive legis- 
lation North and South! 

2 Release the Birming- 
ham Six and the Guildford 
Four Now! 


Palestinians 


in Revolt 
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GEA DO BE ditorial 


For ten years the divi- 
sions among the ruling class 
parties in the Republic frus- 
trated their desire to impose 
new legal shackles on trade 
union action along Thatch- 
erite lines. Now, however, in 
| the wake of the abject sur- 
render of the union leaders 
to Fianna Fail’s austerity 
programme, the govern- 
ment is determined to press 
ahead with restricting the 
freedom of action of organ- 
ised workers. 

The ICTU brokers who ne- 
gotiated the ‘Programme for 
National Recovery’ with 
Haughey agreed to ‘review’ 
labour legislation but on the 
most controversial areas they 
spelled out no demands and left 
it entirely in the hands of the 
ruling class to pursue its reac- 
tionary plans without restric- 
tion. The only obligation placed 
on them was to engage in pri- 
vate hugger-mugger with the 
top bureaucrats of the Con- 
gress. The cynical promise, of- 
fered to the working class asifit 
was a Step forward is contained 
in Section VI.5: The Minister 
for Labour will hold discussions 
with the Social Partners about 
changes in industrial relations 
which would provide a better 
framework for collective bar- 
gaining and dispute selttlement 
and help to create conditions for 
employment-generating invest- 
ment. 

Senior union bureaucrats 
have consistently let it be 
| known that they were prepared 
to cash in important rights of 
workers for concessions which 
would strengthen their own 
position. For example they 
would allow the state to make 
unofficial strikes illegal in re- 
turn for wider legal scope for 
| official strikes in the public 
| sector. But, after a last quarter 
| of 1987 in which for the first 
timeno unofficial strikes were 





recorded, Fianna Fail has 
started instead by singling out 
for attack the use of secondary 


pickets where workers in dis- 


pute at one site attempt to 
blockade other sites belonging 
to the same employer. 

It is not only possible but 
entirely likely that if a Bill to 
this effect is actually introduced 
it will have the collusion of sec- 
tions of the union bosses who in- 
stinctively value every measure 
that limits workers’ freedom of 
direct action and makes the 
rank and file utterly dependent 
on them. The ‘professional’ 
negotiators jealously guard 
their effective independence of 
rank and file control camou- 
flaging it with the officially- 
controlled ‘democracy’ of an- 
nual union conferences. 

FW UI chief, Wm. Attley led 
the gaderene rush of the bu- 
reaucracy into Haughey’s 
arms. He claimed that the un- 
ions would be marginalised if 


Defy Picket 
Injunctions 


the existing capitalist system, 
collaboration with Haughey 
makes it easier for such shack- 
les to be quietly put in place — 
without the union leaders initi- 
ating resistance. 

But resistance there must 
be! Widespread reaction 
against particular legal meas- 
ures will likely compel the un- 
ion leaders to mouth opposition 
as well, but we must be pre- 
pared to organise real strike 
action in defiance of union lead- 
ers if necessary. We must fight 
to make them mobilise all the 
central resources of the unions 





« Picket of Mountjoy jail in support of the Waterford dockers. 
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they rejected collaboration 
with the government’s auster- 
ity programme and argued that 
the Irish unions could thus pre- 
serve the situation whereby 
they had so far escaped the kind 
of shackles that Thatcher had 
imposed in Britain and the 
North. But as so often with the 
deceitful rhetoric of the union 
tops, whose primary loyalty is 
tothe their own oan e role within 


lissed Op 


against legal restrictions on sec- 
ondary picketing or unofficial 
strikes etc. But another form of 
defiance is even more necessary 
in the struggle against closures, 
redundancies, de-unionisation, 
privatisation and wage-cutting 
etc. Workers must defy the 
courts, the police and the law 
where these instruments of the 
bosses’ state are used to break 
our struggles. 

ised the Socialist 





Workers’ Movement, a far-left 
socialist group which was nomi- 
nally committed to this posi- 
tion, has betrayed the principle 
of such defiance in the recent 
struggle for union rights in a 
privatised dockland in Water- 
ford. 

Four Waterford dockers 
picketed Newrath Processors 
when its owner terminated a 
year-long verbal agreement to 
use union labour in discharging 
coal cargoes at his wharf. That 
agreement had been won by 
official picket action in summer 
1986 but now the ATGWU re- 
fused official support. A court 
injunction was privately 
granted by a judge to Hatten- 
haur to prohibit the pickets, 
even though the law does not yet 
forbid such picketing, on Nov. 
9th 1987. Four dockers were 
then jailed when they defied the 
injunction. 

Refusing to purge their 
contempt of the bosses’ court 
they were incarcerated in 
Mountjoy where the ATGWU 
officials tried to suggest to them 
off the record that official back- 
ing might be got if they purged 
their contempt. This they did, 
but when passing through the 
prison gate they received a 
message from the ATGWU that 
the dispute would never be 
made official. 

A solidarity campaign had 
been started, supported by the 
IWG, but it had hardly begun 
its propaganda work when af- 
ter only eleven days the workers 
purged their contempt. Thus 
the heroism and sacrifice of the 


jailed picketers was squan- 
dered. One of the picketers was 
an experienced member of the 
SWM and addressed a public 
meeting on the evening of their 
release. He claimed they could 
do more outide the prison than 
inside — but this was not true, 
and their retreat in fact meant 
the end of the national solidar- 
ity campaign! Paradoxically 
from a militant currently in 
open struggle, he ‘explained’ 
the hopelessness of their situ- 
ation by arguing the SWM’s 
defeatist line that there is a 
general downturn in the work- 
ing class. 

But whatever about the im- 
pressions of an individual 
member of the SWM, his or- 
ganisation was responsible for 
neither guiding nor directing 
him to continue his defiance, 
even if he were the only one left, 
for as long as the solidarity 
campaign could hope to rally 
support. Worse, leading SWM 
figures at the meeting openly 
argued that the dockers would 
have to find tactics that avoided 
defying the law. 

The SWM’s own report on 
the affair (SW 43, Jan °’88) 
shamefacedly refuses to assess 
the decision to purge contempt. 
It simply quotes the rationalisa- 
tion of their own representative 
that “they would be more useful 
in Waterford speaking to other 
workers”. But the SWM does 
not believe this. Nor can it pos- 
sible accept, after only a week in 
existence, their represen- 
tative’s claim that their was a 
“lack of support outside”. The 


ortunities 


lat Extradition Conference 


A conference on extradition on Saturday, January 30, 
met in Dublin against the background of the Birmingham six 
and Stalker verdicts. Not surprisingly then the conference 
attracted 150 militants - notwithstanding the fact that its 


organizers didn’t publicize it. 


Prior to the Birmingham 
| Six and Stalker verdicts the ex- 
| tradition campaign was in the 
| doldrums, for Haughey had 
successfully pushed through his 
new extradition measures with 
cabinet unanimity. As a result 
the strategy of the campaign of 
seeking to turn the rank and file 
of Fianna fail against their lead- 
ership - a perspective which the 
IWG has warned against - had 
come unstuck. 

But the naked imperialist 
savagery of the Birmingham 
i and Stalker verdicts have hit 
|} home deeply. Resentment 
against extradition is wide- 
spread, intense and growing. 
The time is therefore right to 
| launch a mass fightback. 

The big turnout at the con- 
ference was a response to this 
new mood. But there is no 
evidence that the leaders of the 
campaign, who in the final ana- 
lysis take their politics from 
Sinn Fein, have learned the les- 

| sons of the campaign so far. 
The agenda of the confer- 
| ence was proof of this. It did not 
| provide for resolutions to be 
| taken, substituting instead 
| workshops which broke up the 
i conference into discussion 
circles divorced from any real 


decision making forum. In this 
way they prevented any serious 
balance sheet of the campaign 
so far from being drawn in open 
debate.The IWG fought for the 
conference to focus on debate 
and resolutions and for the 
workshops to be scrapped. We 
were supported in this by the 
SWM, but lost the vote due to 
Sinn Fein. 

This meant that the leaders 
of the campaign were out to 
resurrect the old campaign in 
the new context of the Birming- 
ham-Stalker verdicts. That is to 
say it’s main focus would re- 
main that of lobbying the rank 
and file of Fianna Fail and 
drawing them in to “dignified” 
protest actions so as to turn 
them against the Fianna Fail 
leadership. In their view this 
approach, aided by the Stalker 
and Birmingham verdicts, 
would suffice to lift the camp- 
aign to mass status and force 
Haughey to repeal extradition. 

The IWG throughout led 
the struggle against this per- 
spective. We argued a platform 
of mass protests, rallies, pickets 

c.. all focused on the aim of 
winning worker's industrial 
action as the key to scrapping 


extradition and to bring the 


struggle against imperialism 
out on to a new road. 

The debate between these 
two strategies dominated the 
conference. When it reconven- 
ed after the workshops the 
IWG’s perspective was embod- 
ied in motions which had 
already been adopted by the 
Derry anti-Extradition comm- 
ittee where local SWM and Sinn 
Fein members had agreed with 
them. At the conference, how- 
ever, left Sinn Fein speakers 
failed to argue for any serious 
orientation to the working class. 

In fighting to win the confer- 
ence to learn the lessons of the 
H-Block campaign and to make 
worker’s action the key the 
IWG was not helped by the 


SWM. Though not opposing 
our worker’s action perspective 
their focus was elsewhere. 
Again and again they wasted 
their energies and those of the 
conference in arguing the posit- 
ion that the campaign should 
exclude all Fianna Fail T.D.s 
and office holders form its 
platforms. Such a position 
would inevitably drive out and 
alienate rank and file Fianna 
Fail supporters active in the 
extradition campaign, who 
might potentially be broken 
from Fianna Fail in the course 
of the struggle. At the same time 
they ignored the key issue in the 
debate about the relationship of 
the campaign to Fianna Fail, 
namely that the campaign 
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should make no concessions to 
Fianna Fail in relation to the 
demands and actions needed to 
smash the extradition laws. 
But while the IWG was not 
helped by the diversionary 
focus of the SWM’s interven- 
tion, we were opposed point 
blank by the League for a 
Workers’ Republic. Paddy 
Healy’s only intervention for 
the LWR at the conference was 
to argue against the fight for 
worker’s action, calling it 
premature. But how will the 
time for worker’s action ever 
mature if those who claim to be 
revolutionary communists do 
not fight for it now? Similarly in 


public meeting which he ad- 
dressed on Dec. 14th had con- 
vened in fact to organise further 


action in the belief that they | 


were still inside! 

We do not for a moment 
argue that workers should 
throw themselves to the lions 
for the sake of merely moral 
victories. But every socialist 
worth their salt knows that that 


the class struggle demands sac- | 


rifice, that revolutionaries must 
be prepared to defy bourgeois 
order when that is demanded 
by the needs of the struggle. 
Long years of imprisonment 
has been the lot of many thou- 
sands who have opposed impe- 
rialist and bourgeois order in 
Ireland. 

In this case the task was to 
defend the right of secondary 
picketing, for which workers 
went to jail. Retreat was 
justified only after the solidar- 
ity campaign was definitely 


shown to have failed. Instead it 


hardly got a chance. SWM 
knows its responsibility to di- 
rect its own members in such a 
situation and to account for 
their role in the struggle. 

Our criticism of the SWM is 


made in order to defend an | 
important principle of the class | 
struggle which they claim to— 
uphold in their own programme. 


Socialists who ‘stand for’ one 


thing but do another are not 


revolutionaries. In the SWM’s 


case they are centrists, not short | 





of revolutionary phrases but in| 
practice trailing behind the 
mood of the class. A group ca- | 


pable of such mistakes, which 
then refuses to account for 
them, is already drifting to- 
wards the conscious abandon- 
ment of their self-proclaimed 
revolutionary principles. That 
is what we see in the SWM’s 
express belief that now the Wa- 
terford workers must find 
methods of struggle that do not 
conflict with the courts. 


the H-Block campaign the LWR 


had opposed the fight for 
workers’ action until after 
sections of workers had come 
out -too few and too late to save 
the hunger strikers. 

Worse, if possible, was the 
position of 


with nothing except to propose 


a fight to bestow the “freedom of 


city” on the Birmingham six! 
Overall, therefore, the 
conference ended with the 
same, fundamentally flawed, 
perspective as before. Con- 
fining itself to protest rather 
than the fight for strike action it 
will organise public meetings, 
protest marches, lobbying 
political parties especially 


Fianna Fail and assembling lists 


of supporters in workplaces. 
The IWG, however, did succeed 


People’s Dem- | 
ocracy. They could come up | 


in committing the conference to | 


add to the above list the task of 


leafleting workplaces and union 
meetings in order to win 
workers’ 


support for the | 


campaign. They accepted that 


the leaflets would argue for 
strike action, but not in any 
central way. The best militants 
must now use this to turn as 
many sections of the campaign 
as possible out to the working 
class to win it to industrial 
action. 

Also the IWG fought for and 


won acceptance for the Derry | 


resolution to have a democratic | 


recall conference in three 
months. Militants should begin 
now to ensure that this 
conference comes out in favour 
of making worker’s action the 
central focus of the campaign to 


smash extradition, which can 
draw in behind it all the forces of 


the communities in the South 
and nationalist areas of the 
North. 


Class society or biology .. . 


THE SITUATION THAT FACES WOMEN in the 1980’s is not, 
on the face of it, an enormously heartening one. Despite the gains that 
have been won this century, the fundamental problems that plague 
women remain the same. This article explains why women remain 
oppressed today and offers some solutions to the problem. The search 
| to pinpoint the origin and nature of women’s oppression has given rise 
to protracted debate within the left generally. Whether women’s 
oppression is fundamentally a feature of class society or of biological 
difference between the sexes is significant because different answers 
give rise to different perspectives for struggle. This is not a mere aca- 


| demic pursuit. It is, on the contrary, a pre-requisite to the urgent task 


| of providing answers to the problems we face today. 


Marxists hold that the history of hu- 
manity is characterised by the way in 
which human society is organised - 
primarily by the production of the 
means to support life and by the ex- 


| change of goods produced. What is 
| produced, how itis produced and how 


products are exchanged is the root 
cause of the distribution of wealth 


| and the division of society into 
classes down through history. 


Women’s ‘inferior’ position ! 


A full understanding of women’s 
oppression must take as its starting 


| point the dominant features of society 


i.e. the antagonism between different 
classes. All oppression is subordi- 
nated to and flows from this funda- 
mental contradiction. The specific 
oppression of women is located par- 
ticularly in the period when class 
antagonisms based on the emergence 
of private property, broke up primi- 
tive communities. Communal owner- 
ship and the clan disappeared. With 
the arrival of private property came 
the monogamous family in which 
men not only took control of prop- 
erty, but, in order to transmit their 
wealth, they also took control over 
women’s sexuality. In this way pri- 
vate property could survive as it 
would pass to one man’s offspring - 


and his alone. Previously, while a _ 


division of labour existed between 
men and women, it was not one that 
implied an inferior position for 
women in general. Men, by seizing 
control of women’s fertility were able 
to reduce women to the roles of child 
rearing and domestic toil. The institu- 
tion of monogamous marriage repre- 
sented the framework for this. Once 
women became economically de- 
pendent on men, this laid the basis for 
their further degradation and exclu- 


sion from all the key areas of society. 


Class society has gone through 
many different stages since then. 


| With each stage, women’s inferior | 


position has been maintained and 
sexual inequality takes on a different 


form appropriate to the particular | 
| mode of production and the needs of ; 
| the ruling class. Women continue to | 


be oppressed under capitalism even 
though it allows them certain formal 
rights. Women have obtained the 
vote, they can own property and have 
forced through legislation that makes 
itillegal to discriminate against them. 
But they remain oppressed. The root 
of this oppression lies in the role of 
the family. Capitalism needs the 
family and women’s isolation within 
this unit in order to function properly. 


| It needs women to bear the next gen- 


eration of workers and to rear them at 


the cheapest possible cost. It needs 


domestic slaves to feed, clothe, nurse 
and minister to the needs of workers 
so that they might replenish their 
labour power. 





companied the introduction of “eq 


Who benefits from women’s 
oppression? 


Capitalism has within itself, by 
virtue of its great productive powers, 
the technical ability to liberate 
women from domestic toil. It has 
never done so. The state under cap1- 
talism will never provide the neces- 
Sary measures to socialise domestic 
work - free state-run canteens, laun- 
dries, 24 hour nurseries etc. because 
the costs involved would drastically 
diminish the profits of the bosses. So 
instead they must enshrine the op- 
pression of women as something that 
is the ‘natural’ order of things. Hence 
the systematic degradation of women 
and attempts via the church, educa- 
tion, culture and advertising to con- 
vince women that they must submit to 
their place in the home. 


Itis only by answering the question 
who benefits most from the oppres- 
sion of women that we can get to grips 
with the problem. Apart from provid- 
ing essential s¢PVices to capitalism in 
return for which women receive a 
pittance, women also act as aconven- 
ient source of cheap labour for capi- 
talism. Despite the fanfare that ac- 
ual 






as 


the cause of labour’. 


pay’ women still earn much less than 
men. By paying women less wages, 
the bosses can use this as a lever to 
keep down the wages of all workers 
generally. Additionally, women act 
as a ‘reserve army of labour’ for the 
capitalist class. That is to say, they 
have been brought into the workforce 
when labour is scarce and kicked out 
first when the boom ends. This was 
the case when women entered the 
workforce .in huge numbers during 
the last two world wars. 


Since capitalism is a crisis-ridden 
system, it cannot afford to bring all 
workers into production. By forcing 
women back into the home and into 
economic dependence on men, capi- 


talism simultaneously glorifies 
women in their role as mothers while 
condemning them to a monotonous 
and routine life. In this sense, the 
family is both a prison and a sanctu- 
ary for women. Sexism, therefore, is 
the ideology of the ruling class, used 
by them to keep women in their place. 
It serves not only to divide and 
weaken the working class but it also 
helps to reinforce the notion that a 
social system based on the structural 
inequality of women is in fact a just 
one. 


Men as agents of women’s 
oppression 


If we ask ourselves whether men 
benefit from women’s Oppression, 
only a fool could conclude that they 
do not. In their roles as fathers, broth- 
ers and husbands, working class men 
in the privatized nuclear family, de- 
spite being themselves the slaves of 
Capitalist bosses, nonetheless benefit 
from the unpaid slavery of their 
daughters, sisters and wives. Men can 
and often doactively oppress women. 
Brutality against women is but one 
example. Deliberate attempts are of- 
ten made to keep women out of cer- 
tain jobs, to maintain wage differen- 
tials etc. Men do benefit from 
women’s oppression but not because 
they are the cause of women’s op- 
pression, or because they are in- 
volved with other men in a conspir- 
acy against women, but by the very 
fact that they themselves are not spe- 
cifically oppressed as a result of their 
gender. The institution of the family 
is of greater material benefit to men 
than it is to women. In the words of 
James Connolly, woman is “slave of 
a slave”. Sexism exists not because it 
is functional to men but because it is 
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functional to capitalism. So while 
men benefit from women’s oppres- 
sion in general, they also have much 
to loose from it. Notonly do women’s 
lower wages bring down those of 
men, but since womenreceive less for 
their work anyway, this lowers the 
overall income of the household. 
Looked at from another point of view, 
if housework could be socialised and 
if proper nursery provision could be 
provided - a possibility only feasible 
under socialism - men would have 
nothing to loose but women would 
have a lot to gain. 


Gains for women can-and will be 
won within the framework of capital- 
ist society. But an end to sexual ine- 
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quality will only occur with the re- 
moval of the material basis for 
women’s oppression i.e. class an- 
tagonisms in general and capitalism 
in particular. Without overthrowing 
Capitalist state power, the elimination 
of sexism in the superstructure of 
society - in personal relations and in 
ideology - becomes impossible. The 
working class have a pivotal role to 
play in this respect. This is so notonly 
because of its increasing need to 
eliminate the present ruling class but 
because it has the necessary objective 
potential (through its class organisa- 
tion) to destroy capitalism. Women 
must take their place in the struggle 
side by side with working class men 
in order to bring about a state of 
affairs which will make possible real 
economic and intellectual independ- 
ence for both sexes. This also ex- 
plains why, for marxists, the struggle 
for sexual equality cannot be sepa- 
rated from the class struggle of the 
workers. 


Strategies for progress 


Reassuring though it may be to 
know that our problems will end with 
socialism, women are still faced with 
the bleak prospects of everyday life in 
the here and now. Does this mean that 
they have to put up with exploitation 
in the interim? Certainly not - women 
must actively struggle for their own 
liberation since they can’t depend on 
men to achieve it for them. When 
considering what strategies to adopt, 
revolutionary Marxists look to the 
traditions of the German and Russian 
revolutionary women’s movements. 
Led by women like Clara Zetkin and 
Alexandra Kollantai, these move- 
ments committed the Bolshevik party 
to a programme of emancipation for 
women. They emphasised the need to 
organise proletarian women and to 
draw them into the class struggle. We 
look to these figures today, not be- 
cause we believe that they have laid 
down the last word on women’s op- 
pression, but because of the invalu- 
able experience they gained them- 
selves through struggle. 


They argued for special methods of 
work among working class women. 
Like working class men they have a 
common interest in ending capitalism 


ee pee 9 ~SCobut this does not mean that their con- 
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cers are identical to those of men. In 
recognition of the particular prob- 
lems facing women it was deemed 
necessary, and correctly so, to have 
special methods for work among 
women. A special programme of ac- 
tion and form of organisation is 
needed to raise women from passive 
acceptance of their position in soci- 
ety. They believed that the best way to 
articulate the needs of all women was 
through the united front of a working 
class womens movement. They de- 
veloped the concept of a proletarian 
women’s movement as a bulwark 
against feminism in their time. 


Differences with feminism 


So where did they differ from the 
feminists? All women are oppressed 
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as women, but not in the same way or 
to the same degree. The position of 
upper middle class women in society 
confers on them, then as now, certain 
privileges. Although their sex denies 
them full accessibility to these bene- 
fits, their overriding interests are the 
same as those of the ruling class i.e. to 
save capitalism. Can you seriously 
imagine a middle class women’s 
movement today giving a lead on 
questions such as cutbacks in hospital 
beds or rent increases? These women 
always limit their struggles to the 
fight to have the same rights as men 
within capitalism. The majority of 
working class women don’t need the 
freedom to be exploited to the same 


degree as their male counterparts. | 


Rather they need to end all their ex- 


ploitation jointly. This is why eman- | 


cipation will not be achieved by the | 


efforts of differing classes but by the 
united struggle of all the exploited 


against all those who would conspire | 


to keep them down. This would, of 
course, involve ten of thousands of 


women from the middle and lower 


middle classes as well. 
What we fight for 


As revolutionary communists, the 
Irish Workers Group argue for the 


establishment of a working class | 
women’s movement. By this we | 
mean amovement whose programme | 


will reflect the needs of the working 
classes, a movement which although 
not exclusivist, will draw working 
women into its sphere and especially 


into its leadership. The core of this | 


movement would be based in the 
unions and workplaces who have the 
necessary strength to build itand hold 
it together. And yet its fighting strat- 
egy cannot be limited to the interests 
of working women alone. Its pro- 
gramme must take on board all as- 
pects of women’s oppression under 
capitalism - against all attempts to 
control women’s fertility, against 
discrimination in all spheres of public 
life, against the many forms of vio- 
lence inflicted on women, against all 
the effects on women of the capitalist 


crisis - unemployment, rising prices, 


rents, cutbacks in social services, at- 


tacks upon their right to choose their | 


own sexuality. In the unions espe- 


cially such a movement would fight | 
for the adoption of those measures | 
which can guarantee women the | 


chance to play a full and equal part in 
the struggle. This includes the right to 
caucus separately, meetings in work 


hours, special training schemes, 


creche facilities and so on. 


There is no future in a women’s 


movement which turns its back on | 
working Class women as the experi- | 
ence of feminist-led movements | 


worldwide has clearly shown. We 
fight for a working class womens 
movement that would be organisa- 
tionally independent, having its own 
democratically elected leadership, 
allowing full freedom of debate to all 
tendencies and organisations within 


the movement. We would fight to win 


the leadership of this movement, by 


debate, by our commitment to. 


struggle and by putting our policies to 


the test in front of the most exploited 
sections. We would do so because we 


do not believe that such a united front 
could grow over spontaneously into 
socialism, no matter how massive or 
militant it may be. We recognise that 
only the intervention of a revolution- 
ary party, led by working class menas 
well as women, can bring about the 
downfall of the capitalist system that 
oppresses us all. 
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Why are women oppressed? 





Advance or Retreat for Soviet workers? 


A current joke in Czechoslo- 
vakia asks what is the difference 
between Alexander Dubcek and 
Mikhail Gorbachev. To which 
the answer: None, but Gorbachev 
hasn't heard yet! The dilemma 
faced by Gorbachev is indeed 
reminiscent of the events that led 
to the rise, and demise, of Dubcek 
20 years ago. In 1962 Czechoslo- 
vakia, industrially one of the 
most advanced of the Stalinist 
States, experienced negative 
growth for the first time. Today, 
the Soviet Union is lumbering in 
a state of deepening economic 
stagnation with diminishing 
growth rates. 

Gorbachev’s emergence as First 
Secretary of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union reflects the depth of 
the crisis facing the Soviet bureauc- 
racy. Growth rates have declined 
dramatically under the last four eco- 


| nomic plans since the 1970s. Under 


the 8th Five Year Plan (1966-70) the 
average rise in Gross National Prod- 
uct was 7.5%. Under the 9th Plan 
(1971-75) GNP declined to an aver- 
age 5.8% annually, while under the 
10th plan (1976-80) this figure fell 
again to 3.8%. Finally, in the first 
years of the 11th plan, growth was 
down to a mere 2.5%. 

This trend has emerged later in 
the USSR than in some of the other 
Stalinist-bloc countries. Czechoslo- 
vakia continues to have negative 


| growth periodically, for example in 


1981 and ’82. Poland, meanwhile, 
tops the league with minus 13% in 
1981 as it creaks under mounting 
foreign debts and is held together 
under military rule following the 
suppression of Solidarnosc. 

The Soviet bureaucracy has a 
crisis-ridden history overall, in 
which the sixties and seventies ap- 
pear relatively stable. In the ‘thirties, 
crude economic output targets were 
reached under Stalin’s terror. In the 
early phase of the war the planned 


| property relations enabled the rapid 


construction of a war economy. Later 
the bureaucracy allowed greater 
freedom to enterprises and an accel- 
erated tempo of capitalist restoration 
in agriculture, all of which threatened 
to undermine the social regime, but 
ultimately the USSR survived be- 
cause of the heroism of the Soviet 
masses. 

The post-war reconstruction of 
the devastated economy was pos- 
sible only on the basis of the planned 
economy, but that required a sharp 
turn by Stalin against the restoration- 
ist forces in new purges and a re- 
vamping of “Marxism-Leninism” to 
replace the Great Russian chauvinist 
nationalism that had been stoked up 
during the war. The bureaucracy’s 
hand was strengthened in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction by plundering 
Eastern Europe through forced trans- 
fers of raw materials and energy and 
through unequal exchange. Vast 
proportions of their industrial capac- 
ity, whole factories and industries, 
were uprooted and moved to the 
Soviet Union. 


Limits of Bureaucratic 
Planning 





The limitations of centralised 
planning as carried out by the ruling 
bureaucracy soon threw up new con- 
tradictions in the post war recovery. 






After Stalin’s death in 1953 and espe- 
cially when Khruschev became First 
Secretary, the terror which Stalin had 
wielded over the bureaucracy itself 
was eased. Very gradually, 
Khruschev attempted to address the 
many gross failures that were appar- 
ent in spite of positive overall growth 
rates. 

In 1961, with the bureaucracy 
deeply entrenched and despite short- 
ages of basic necessities for the 
growing industrial working class, 
Khruschev’s Third Programme of 
the Communist Party proclaimed 
that the Soviet Union was set to make 
the transition from “socialism” to 
“communism” — a source of much 
embarrassment to his successors. 
From 1961, Khruschev attempted 
quite minor reforms in the organisa- 
tion of the bureaucracy, by decentral- 
ising ministries and replacing life- 
time appointments by a maximum of 
three terms of five years for many top 
party posts. But the chaos in the party 
and economy that followed his ef- 
forts enabled the Brezhnev mafia to 
oust him in 1964. 

Under Brezhnev, the privileged 
caste that makes up the Soviet party 
and bureaucratic apparatus felt more 
secure. Brezhnev prided himself on 
“stability of cadre”, aeuphemism for 
restoring the permanence of sine- 
cures and preserving the Nomencla- 
tura system of appointments affect- 
ing hundreds of thousands of key 
positions throughout the USSR’s 15 
republics. ™ 

Without the terror that was essen- 
tial to Stalin’s Bonapartist rule in the 
1930s, or the fear of losing their jobs 
which emerged under Khruschev in 
the 1950s and early ’60s, the nature 
of bureaucratic rule became increas- 
ingly evident. Under Brezhnev, party 
officials became ever more profli- 
gate. Brezhnev’s own collection of 


limousines was notorious. Rampant 
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corruption was only one narrow as- 
pect, but the most provocative one, of 
the whole parasitic social role of the 
swollen ranks of soviet officialdom. 
One senior party official in Khaza- 
kstan used his position to create an 
enormous slush fund, part of which 
he spent on building a private race- 
course. In Uzbekistan a children’s 
hospital went unbuilt because all the 
building supplies were siphoned off 
into a racket for the building of pri- 
vate country houses, dachas. In 
1986, just before Gorbachev’s pro- 
gramme was unveiled at the 27th 
Party Congress, the administrator of 
the airport restaurant system, Babka 
Gavrilova, was prosecuted for a 
scheme in which she used her posi- 


tion to charge a fee of 200 rubles for 
every reference she wrote and for 
taking 5 to 10 rubles a month from 
anyone under her control - as the 
price they paid for holding onto their 
jobs. Under Brezhnev she had been 
listed as a “model” communist. 


Minerals and Oil 





The good times rolled for the 
bureaucratic elite so long as the full 
effects of such venality were not 
apparent. Almost as if to reinforce 
the point that they have no histori- 
cally necessary, not to mention use- 
ful, role to play in the productive 
process of a post-capitalist society, 
the bureaucracy, left to itself, spentas 
if there was no tomorrow! The full 
exposure of the stranglehold. of the 
bureaucracy on economic life was 
delayed because of the fact that the 
USSR, with its enormous land mass 
spanning eleven time zones, is rich in 
mineral and oil reserves. The scope 
for extensive development of virgin 
territory could disguise the internal 
lack of dynamic economic growth in 
the system of top-down planning, 
and its flagging productivity. 

Thus, until the mid ’seventies, 
economic growth appeared impres- 
sive. Output of oil and gas grew rap- 
idly as new reserves were discov- 
ered. With the firstoil-market shocks 
in the early ’seventies thebusiness of 
exporting oil not just to other Come- 
con countries but also to the EEC 
began to pay big dividends. Trade 
within the East European bloc pro- 
vided the Soviet Union with some 
additional supplies of industrial and 
consumer goods. The inflow of for- 
eign currency from the oil trade with 
the west enabled the bureaucracy 
under Brezhnev to buy in western 
technology, for example in ship- 
building, synthetic chemicals and, 
notably, motor manufacture. In 
1965, an agreement with the Italian 
Fiat Motor Company saw the instal- 
lation of the Togliatti plant and a 
massive programme of technical 
training for its workforce under 
Fiat’s supervision. 


Planning Blind 





But the Soviet bureaucracy is 
incapable of turning even such fortu- 
nate circumstances into a spring- 
board for socialism. Ironically, many 
of Khruschev’s targets for increased 
output of semi-processed and heavy 
goods have been achieved. Even a 
massive arms programme, which 
drains vast resources from other, 
peaceful, uses can be sustained 
within certain limits. But despite 
outstripping the USA in the output of 
pig iron, iron ore, steel and cement 
and some agricultural machinery, the 
USSR has failed to achieve balanced 
growth, most notably failing to meet 
elementary consumer demand. 
Bourgeois economists identify the 
problem as absence of the market 
mechanism. 

We, as Marxists, understand 
rather that the cause is the absence of 
democratic workers’ control over the 
planning process at every point and 
centrally. The planning process is a 
blind one because the levers. of con- 
trol have been systematically 
usurped by parasitic officials deter- 
mined to run the system in their own 
interests. This layer of society has no 
interest in building socialism. How- 


ever, neither does it savour any pros- 


pect of restoring capitalism, for res- 
toration would destroy the founda- 
tions of its material privileges. It 
holds its ground through censorship, 
repression and corruption and ex- 
tends its political control through 
intermediate layers in the working 
class itself. 

The exclusion of the workers 
from the planning process subverts 
the ability of the masses to express 
their needs as producers and consum- 
ers. Their position in workplaces and 
on collective farms consequently 
leaves them demoralised and forces 
them to fend for their own perceived 
immediate, and frequently narrow, 
interests. Consequently, absentee- 
ism is common and alcohol con- 
sumption not surprisingly is high. 
This results in enormous economic 
waste. 

Because the working class is 
excluded from the planning process 
there is no check exercised on the 
corrupt practices that have become 
rampant throughout industrial or- 
ganisation. For example, the plan- 
ners at the top demand a certain 
number of nails, for example. Local 
officials and enterprise managers 
easily meet their quota by producing 
many very small nails. The upper 
bureaucrats respond by insisting that 
a target weight of nails must be met. 
The response from below is to make 
much heavier nails but in much 
smaller numbers so as to reduce the 
task required of them, thus again 
wriggling through the net to suit their 
own immediate interests. This game 
of cat and mouse goes on perpetually 
in an economy where the workers are 
reduced to pawns. 


Dead Hand 








The utterly redundant nature of 
the bureaucracy is underlined in the 
fact that, in spite of being ahead inter- 
nationally in some fields such as 
aerospace, despite being advanced in 
armament and other technologies, 
the bureaucracy has completely 
missed the boat in the micro-elec- 
tronics revolution that has been 
sweeping the west. The bureaucracy 
is like a dead hand when it comes to 
the needs of a complex industrial 
economy. It can muster and direct 
campaigns to open up new tracts of 
land or dig new oil wells. But when it 
comes to integrated planning of the 
economy it isa complete failure. The 
USSR has the most extensive third 
level education system in the world, 
financed by the state. It spends more 
per capita on research and develop- 
ment than any of the imperialist 
countries. Buteven the discoveries of 
its own Scientists go undeveloped. 

The bureaucracy has no motiva- 
tion or capacity to develop the post- 
capitalist property relations for so- 
cial need, for its dead hand prevents 
the process of production and ex- 
change from being determined by 
the elementary needs of the mass of 
the population. 

Agricultural production, ever 
since the forced collectivisation of 
farms and liquidation of Kulaks 
(richer peasants) in the First Five 
Year Plan of 1928-32, has been 
plagued by crisis. Even today grain 
production is only twice what it was 
in 1940. In 1980 there were 43 mil- 
lion cows, only 50% above their 
numbers just before the forced col- 
lectivisation. Output of meat, milk, 
sugar and grain are unimpressive 


from any aspect. Queues for many 
foodstuffs have become a permanent 
feature as have black markets, forc- 
ing the regime, long before Gor- 
bachev, to address some of this chaos 
by allowing farmers to bring some 
surplus to market for private gain. 


Women’s Oppression 


If the position of women is to be 
taken as a measure of the economic 
and cultural development of any 
society then the lot of soviet women 
is a living indictment of Stalinist 
bureaucratic rule. Creches, though 
widespread, are far from comprehen- 
sive and poorly equipped and staffed. 





This is particularly bad in a country 
where over 80% of women are em- 
ployed outside the home. Household 
toil remains a source of the double 
oppression of women even more than 
in capitalist countries in view of the 
lack of supplies of fridges, freezers 
and automatic washing machines. To 
this, however, we must add the time 
wasted on shopping and other 
queues. 

Contraception is woefully inade- 
quate with poor supplies of fre- 
quently unreliable condoms and dia- 
phragms. A justified reluctance to 
use IUDs contributes to the fact that 
abortion has become, by default, the 
only reliable form of birth control for 
many women. Abortions now out- 
number live births by two to one. A 
question-mark hangs over the level 
of perinatal care since Soviet infant 
mortality increased in the early ‘sev- 
enties and statistics have ceased to be 
published since then. Medicines 
generally are in short supply. 
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Itis one of the peculiar features of 
the Soviet economy that even when 
wages rise, either goods are in short 
supply or are of such poor quality that 
nobody would waste their money on 
them or waste the time queuing for 
them. Consequently workers’ sav- 
ings in the state banks mount up as 
wary shoppers take whatever advan- 
tage they can of the ubiquitous black 
markets. The root of such shortage is 
the irrationality of bureaucratic plan- 
ning and the gross disproportions 
that ensue between sectors of the 
economy. 


Imperialism Intensifies the 
Crisis 





The crisis of the USSR is exacer- 
bated by the economic rivalry of 
imperialism with its superior tech- 
nology and productiviey, based upon 
an international division of labour 
and a social system where accumula- 
tion of capital is its unrestrained 
dynamic. From its very foundations 
imperialism has encircled the USSR 


in every sense. Latterly its stepped- 
up armaments drive, e.g. Cruise and 
Star Wars, takes a massive toll on the 
Soviet economy in its attempt to 
match the military threat. 

The Gorbachev leadership 1s at- 
tempting to address the economic 
crisis before working class demorali- 
sation and disaffection and the al- 
ienation of the intelligentsia turn into 
outright hostility against the bu- 
reaucracy as a whole. In order to 
make any headway Gorbachev will 
be forced to move against conserva- 
tively entrenched sections of the 
bureaucracy itself, and to muster 
enough force against them he will 
openly court the support of the work- 
ing class and other disenfranchised 
layers. 


Productivity Drive 
Gorbachev’s programme is 

aimed at bringing about economic 

reforms that will raise productivity 








and so raise the growth rates under 
future plans. Not alone this, but he 
must create some mechanisms by 
means of which the chronic problems 
of economic disproportion and mald- 
istribution of goods produced can be 
addressed. 

The policy is not a restorationist 
one, i.e., it is not intended to bring 
back capitalist relations of produc- 
tion. The intention is to combine a 
process of state-administrative cen- 
tralisation with decentralisation of 
certain decision-making powers and 
freedom to enterprises. This involves 
replacing the existing 85 or so minis- 
tries with a much smaller number of 
super-ministries. The hope is that this 
will begin to weaken various en- 
trenched interests down the line who 
stymie one another and the plan as a 
wholein the fight to maintain a power 
base and a source of privilege. It 
envisages a more strategic type of 
planning. 

Combined with this move is the 
attempt to give more incentives to 
enterprises. Here it is intended to 





make enterprises become “self-fi- 
nancing”. This inevitably means 
giving some concessions to market 
principles. Inevitably it raises the 
question of the pricing of goods and 
who is to do it. Enterprises will be 
encouraged to trade between one 
another without the intervention of 
various layers of officialdom. At 
present enterprises are subject to the 
intervention of officials in the proc- 
ess of getting access to supplies and 
in the distribution of output. This 
gives considerable power to the in- 
termediate layers of the bureaucratic 
chain of command. They can stifle 
any attempts atan efficiency drive by 
enterprise managers in one area by 
blocking supplies. Gorbachev 
wishes to weaken this layer consid- 
erably in the next period. 

But how far is Gorbachev to go? 
The drive for efficiency means that 
unviable enterprises will be forced to 
the wall. The modernising 
programme, perestroika, imposes on 





bility forraising productivity. Within 
the overall framework of certain cash 
limits, enterprises will be free to 
divide the wage bill in whatever ways 
drive up the productivity of workers. 
This will mean the shedding of la- 
bour deemed unproductive or ineffi- 
cient. Implicit within this is the emer- 
gence of unemployment. It is in- 
tended that all workers made redun- 
dant in such rationalisations will be 
provided with retraining anddirected 
into new areas of employment. 

In agriculture and industry the so- 
called “brigade system”, which has 
been experimented with since 
Brezhnev’s era, will become wide- 
spread. Under this system a collec- 
tive wage is set for a brigade which 
may formally elect its own foreman 
and decide its size andcomposition. 
The aim is, once again, to reduce 
staffing levels and raiseproductivity 
on the principle of ‘payment by re- 
sults’. Families, too, may constitute 
brigades in agriculture. When they 
produce in excess of their quota 
under the plan, brigades are to be 
permitted to sell the surplus to the 
state or, in the case of fruit and vege- 
tables, on the food markets. 

Up to now, however, the hold of 
the party apparatus and the bureau- 
cratic network as a whole, including 
the state approved trade unions, has 
meant that the brigade system has 
been something of a formality. Now, 
with greater autonomy being given to 
enterprises, the ground rules of 
workplace organisation are threat- 
ened with a major shakeup. Com- 
bined with these developments is a 
commitment to incentive schemes 
affecting workers individually and 
aimed against absenteeism, “slack- 
ing” and poor quality workmanship. 


Glasnost 
Maa Se 





Although there are here real shades 
of Stalin’s Stakhanovite policy of 
heroic model workers in the 1930s 
setting extreme norms of labour in- 
tensity for the rest of the workers, 
Gorbachev cannot simply return the 
Soviet Union to a regime driven by 
terror and “heroes of labour”. At the 
same time he cannot simply open the 
floodgates to dominance by the mar- 
ket. This goes some way to explain 
the policy of Glasnost or ‘openness’ 
which accompanies the programme 
of restructuring. In order to tackle the 
conservative layers of the top bu- 
reaucracy and the inertia of the many 
enterprise managers grown fat in the 
Brezhnev era, and to justify his 
crack-down on absenteeism, alco- 
holism and other abuses, he needs to 
secure a large element of popular 
support. To this end the rhetoric of 
democratisation has been stepped 
up. The truth about Stalin’s rule has, 
once again, been permitted to be told. 
By lifting some of the pressure from 
literary and dramatic works to con- 
form to the strait-jacket of socialist 
realism, Gorbachev hopes to win the 
sympathies of an intelligentsia para- 
lysed for 50 years by the conse- 
quences of Orwellian censorship. 

The need for popular support, ¢s- 
pecially including the workers, must 
increasingly liken Gorbachev's di- 
lemma to that of Dubcek in the ‘Pra- 
gue Spring’ of 1968. Too many con- 
cessions to workers’ democracy 
would threaten his own base in the 
bureaucracy. Among the allies who 
helped Gorbachev in the final ascent 
to power were Andropov-men whose 
KGB outlook would predispose 
them to favour repression rather than 
dabbling with democracy in however 
cosmetic a form. This faction could 
easily detach itself and seek out alter- 
native supportin the bureaucracy, the 
military echelons etc., were they to 
detect that Glasnost was getting out 
of hand. 

In fact, Gorbachev’s record on 


tious. The most notable changes have 
been in the elections to the soviets 
where citizens may choose among 
alternative, but party-selected, can- 
didates. Until now only one candi- 
date was available. In the middle 
levels of the party, local party ap- 
pointments are now to be subject also 
to an electoral system. This measure, 
however, is just as important to the 
Politburo as to anyone else because it 
can become a lever against en- 
trenched or truculent middle layers 
who attempt to stifle the operation of 
the economic reforms. 

Under Gorbachev an effort to re- 
store Khruschev’s Rule 25 to keep all 
party posts to a maximum of three 
terms of five years was defeated at 
the 27th Party Congress. Perhaps the 
most ominous sign to date is the fact 


that Gorbachev has had to sack and 


publicly disgrace one of his most 
important appointees, Boris Yeltsin 
who had been appointed as Moscow 
party chief to replace a corrupt 
Brezhnevite at the end of 1985. After 
attacking the special shops reserved 
for the party elite and treading on the 
toes of many of the privileged ele- 
ments in the upper echelons, Yeltsin 
got the boot. This illustrates how 
Gorbachev perceives the dangers. 
Reforms are in order as long as they 
do not undermine the cohesion of the 
bureaucracy itself. 


Contradictions 
A ee 





Mikhail Gorbachev's programme, 
nonetheless, if it accelerates the 
economy even temporarily, will 
begin to open real contradictions in 
the system of bureaucratic planning. 
One possibility is that a rightist, 1.¢. 
capitalist-restorationist, wing will 


emerge among newly dynamised 


enterprise managers as they come up 
against the bureaucratic wall of iner- 
tia constituted by the millions of offi- 
cials. This could emerge as a wing 
within the party itself. Political insta- 
bility could also take an impetus from 
the awakening of democratic senti- 
ments among the intelligentsia and 
from the pressures of a working class 
with raised expectations. If any such 
developments were allowed to get 
out of hand Gorbachev would him- 
self be quickly targeted. 

His swift action against Yeltsin, 
therefore, suggests that he is all too 
aware of the need to please the upper 
layers of the party while establishing 
a firm base for his reform pro- 
gramme, heading off conflict and 
instability by trying to hold the 
political centre, balancing between 
one wing pushing in the direction of 
capitalist market mechanisms, the 
other preferring traditional coercion 
and repression in mobilising the 
economy out of its stagnation and 
decline. 

This project, contradictory and 
utopian as it may be, is essentially to 
“reconstruct” the basis for continued 
rule by what remains a Stalinist bu- 
reaucracy in all the essentials of its 
role and political programme. He 
ultimately seeks to re-organise the 
role of the party and the rule of the 
bureaucracy which it serves, not to 
destroy it. But the side-effects of his 
medicine remain as yet unpredict- 
able. 


The Working Class 
i ene a 

For the working class perestrotka 
involves changes and opens new 
possibilities. Its scope is intended to 
be no more than to raise working 
class morale, to create enterprise 
loyalty and to tie workers to the re- 
form programme. But it will give rise 
to many other impulses, not neces- 
sarily controllable. The trade unions, 
which presently function in a con- 
trolled and token role, will be forced 
into negotiating a diversity of 
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Disproportion throughout agricul enterprises themselves the responsi- democratisation has been very cau- workplace problems concerning the 


rates of pay, working hours, condi- 
tions etc. The pressures from an in- 
centive-based reform policy will 
threaten housing subsidies, health 
and other services as prices are al- 
lowed to reflect consumer demand. 
Politically, the promise of democ- 
racy and participation, confined as it 
is to enterprise-level election of 
managers, will give rise to increasing | 
resentment among workers. 

While these developments will 
encourage working class confidence, 
and even widespread militancy, per- 
estroika also aims to divide them, 
with the most fit and productive 
benefiting from the new labour disci- 
pline, and the others left behind in the 
race. The ‘peaceful’ maintenance of 
Stalinist bureaucratic rule requires 
cultivating a layer of workers whose 
better conditions maintain them in 
their role of a compromised labour 
aristocracy. It is the intention of 
Gorbachev to preserve this layer, 
albeit in an altered form, as a stabilis- 
ing buffer in Soviet society which 
can sustain the illusion among the 
masses that a rising tide will lift all | 
boats. Above all else, the programme 
of reconstruction and openness will 
be constrained to try and head off any 
prospect of independent working 
class action which might lead to a | 
revolutionary clash with the bu- 
reaucracy. 


Political Revolution 





The emergence of opposition 
moving in a such a direction is a real 
possibility nonetheless. For it to suc- 
ceed it will need to address the crisis | 
of bureaucratic planning with a con- 
crete programme utterly different 
from Gorbachev’s, and a new party 
of revolutionary communism in the 
tradition of Lenin and Trotsky. While 
using every advantage of. 
Gorbachev’s limited democratisa- 
tion, such a movement of workers 
must make their goal the complete } 
abolition of the bureaucracy and its 
replacement with the most thorough- 
going workers’ democracy from top | 
to bottom of society, enshrining 
Lenin’s norms of democracy — full 
accountability, election and recall of 
all officials at will and paying them a 
worker’s wage. That means the fight 
for political revolution in the USSR | 
and its fellow-Stalinist states. 

The soviet bureaucracy as a whole | 
must be swept aside. None of its 
potential factions can be relied upon. 
A revolutionary working class | 
movement must inevitably do battle | 
not only with the conservative wing 
of the party committed to repression } 
and opposed to market forces, but 
also with the reforming wing pre- 
pared to concede partial political 
freedoms in its gamble with forces | 
which may undermine the post-capi- | 
talist property structures and open 
the danger of capitalist restoration. 

Fundamental to the programme of | 
political revolution , therefore, is the | 
defence of the post-capitalist prop- | 
erty relations in the Stalinist states. 
This is a task for socialists and the 
working Class world-wide. The po- | 
litical revolution is the struggle to 
place full control of the plan and of 
social organisation in the hands of | 
real organs of the working class - | 
armed councils of action and of rule, 
within which a central council can 
constitute a revolutionary workers’ 
government committed to re-open 
the road to socialism and workers’ 
revolution internationally. [a=] 
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Gorbachev’s pro- 
- gramme of Perestroika has 
| highlighted important dif- 
ferences among socialists 
about the Soviet Union. 
Among the far-left organi- 
sations which oppose the 
whole history of Stalinism as 
anti-socialist, the Socialist 
Workers Movement in Ire- 
land claims that the USSR is 
| now a new form of capital- 
| ism. It argues that in con- 
| flicts between western impe- 
rialist capitalism and the 
USSR the Soviet Union 
should not be defended by 
socialists. It is a position 
regarded as profoundly 
wrong by the IWG. 

The assertion that Russia is 
a “State Capitalist’ country 
was put forward in Britain by 
Tony Cliff in the course of 
abandoning Trotskyism in 
1948, at the height of the Cold 
War hysteria when it was no 
easy task to argue that the So- 
viet Union retained any impor- 
tant gains from the October 
Revolution of 1917. “State 
Capitalism” led to a whole se- 
ries of other political revisions 
upon which Cliff built the So- 
cialist Workers’ Party in Brit- 
ain and its Irish organisation 
the Socialist Workers’ Move- 
ment. 


Trotsky on the USSR 


In arguing against the no- 
tion of “State Capitalism” the 
| Irish Workers’ Group and the 
| Movement for a Revolutionary 
| Communist international reaf- 
firm the principled Marxist 
basis on which Trotsky fought 
| for the defence of the Soviet 
Union against imperialism and 
for political revolution by soviet 
workers against the Kremlin 
bureaucracy. 
| From 1927 to 1940, after 

Stalin had exiled Lenin’s co- 
leader of the revolution, Leon 
| Trotsky analysed the fate of the 
Soviet Union in its crucial pe- 
riod of formation. No-one was 
better placed to understand 
and analyse it, and he did so in 
the most scientific way, pro- 
ceeding from the very Marxist 
principles and theory which 
had been so triumphantly vin- 
dicated in the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion itself. He never wavered on 
his central conviction — that 
| the USSR was still a Workers’ 
State despite the worst phases 
of Stalinism. Capitalism had 
not been restored in any form, 
but the working class had been 
denied all political control. As a 
result, in the USSR the transi- 
tion to socialism has been 

blocked ever since the 1920s. 

| The first Workers State, 
| created by the Bolshevik soviets 
under Lenin and Trotsky, put 
an end to the logic of capitalism 
within the borders of the USSR. 
The capitalist class was expro- 
priated and the means of pro- 
duction were taken over by the 
new state created by working 
class revolution. How was this 
so? 

Under capitalism, owner- 
ship and control of the major 
means of production is in the 
hands of competing capitalist 
corporations and ultimately 
private individuals whose fami- 
lies can inherit that productive 
wealth; investment flows to 
wherever it yields the greatest 
profit; competing capitalists 
and corporations are driven by 
the blind forces of the market to 
endlessly accumulate more 
capital or be wiped out; and the 
human society functions with- 
out any rational connection 
with the real needs of the mass 
of people. By expropriating the 
capitalists, outlawing inheri- 
tance of productive wealth and 
centralising production on the 
basis of a rational plan, pro- 
tected by enforcing a state 

monopoly of foreign trade, the 


“State Capitalism” 





new society could begin to or- 
ganise and accumulate the 
means of production to serve 
the planning targets, instead of 
the accumulation of capital 
blindly for its own sake. 

By its act of expropriating 
the capitalists and centralising 
production according to a plan, 
the first Workers State thus 
established the objective condi- 
tions for suppressing the capi- 
talist law of value. That is to say, 
it established new forms of 
property, laws, institutions and 
administration which continue 
to exist independently of 
whether political control in the 
USSR lies directly in the hands 
of the workers or is usurped by 
the barbarous bureaucracy. 

The capitalist law of value is 
the term in which Marxism 
sums up the operation of capi- 
talism as a specific mode of 
production irrespective of 
country or period. As explained 
by Marx, it applies to all capi- 
talism, whether it be England 
before the industrial revolution 
or world imperialist capitalism 
today with its multinationals, 
robot assembly lines, semi-state 
companies and central banks. 


The Nature of Capitalism 


Capitalism for Marx was 
uniquely a system in which 
human labour, machines and 
products were exchanged in 
relation to each other as com- 
modities in terms of values 
which were detached from any 
consideration of their useful- 
ness as goods from a human 
point of view. Capitalism is, in 
all of history, the unique system 
of generalised commodity pro- 
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duction, and it is precisely this 
that was broken up by the 
measures of expropriation and 
planning instituted by the first 
Workers’ State immediately 
after the Russian revolution. 

To describe as “State Capi- 
talism” a society which is not 
regulated by the market, where 
there is no private ownership 
(even through state bonds), no 
inheritance or accumulation of 
capital but only accumulation 
of state-owned means of pro- 
duction, where investment does 
not flow between sectors in 
search of the highest profitabil- 
ity, where the market does not 
regulate labour or create a re- 
serve army of unemployed — 
this is to trivialise “capitalist” 
into a mere term of abuse 
against a parasitic and oppres- 
sive bureaucracy. 

The centralised and 
planned forms of ownership of 
the means of production, the 
new legal property relations, 
remain those of a Workers’ 


State in the USSR, despite the 
fact that the democratic work- 
ers’ councils which brought 
them into existence have long 
been replaced by a huge bu- 
reaucratic ruling caste commit- 
ted to maintaining the 
monstrous privileges of its own 
ranks. 

The ruling bureaucracy in 
the USSR is parasitic on the 
system. None of the dynamism 
of economic development in the 
USSR can be attributed to them 
in the way the development of 
capitalism was the achievement 
of a progressive capitalist class. 
On the contrary their role has 
been at every turn to obstruct 
the full dynamism of central- 
ised planning by twisting it to 
serve their own private con- 
sumption at the cost of the mass 
alienation and demoralisation 
of the workers and peasants. 
The bureaucracy plays no nec- 
essary role in production in the 
USSR, in the sense that Marx 
attributed a necessary role to 
the capitalists. For Marx it was 
precisely this role, intrinsic to 
the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, which defined the capital- 
ists as a definite social class, the 
bourgeoisie. Thus the Soviet 
bureaucracy is a social caste in 
power, not a ruling class. 

The SWM call the Soviet 
Bureaucracy a new state-capi- 
talist class because they say it is 
carrying out the tasks of the 
bourgeoisie — accumulation. 
But what the bourgeoisie accu- 
mulates in its factories and 
machinery etc. is capital inde- 
pendently of the use of those 
commodities, whereas the bu- 
reaucracy, and even the 


healthiest workers’ state, must 






ticipating in the centralised 
planning process at every level. 


Degenerate Workers’ States 


The Soviet Union was 
transformed from a healthy to 
what Trotsky called a degener- 
ated Workers’ State, by 
Stalin’s counter-revolution. But 
that counter-revolution was 
only in the political sphere, not 
in the social sphere in the sense 
of returning to a capitalist mode 
of production as argued by Cliff 
and the Irish SWM. 

Under his pre-war pact 
with Hitler, Stalin militarily 
annexed and transformed East- 
ern Poland into a society on the 
same model as the USSR with- 
out there ever having been a 
workers’ revolution. Trotsky 
described it as a deformed 
Workers’ State. It was like the 
USSR but ‘degenerated’ from 
birth.. Consistent with this 
analysis, the bureaucratic-mili- 
tary destruction of capitalism 
in Eastern Europe after the 
war, without workers’ revolu- 
tion, has meant the creation of 
new degenerate worker’ s states . 


Because of its overall 
counter-revolutionary nature, 
the Stalinist Bureaucracy is in- 
capable of creating a healthy 
workers state anywhere. In so 
far as the Kremlin expropri- 
ated the capitalists in Eastern 
Europe where they constituted 
an instrument for US imperial- 
ism, this was only done when 
there was no alternative for the 
Soviet bureaucracy if it was to 
hold its international position 
And in allsuch cases the precon- 
dition was that the independent 





e Soviet steel production compared with that 
of Britain at the time of the Depression. 


accumulate means of produc- 
tion to meet specific uses within 
the plan. The logic of SWM’s 
position is that any backward 
country which abolishes capi- 
talism must fall into state-capi- 
talism because it will be forced 
to accumulate the basic means 
of production of an industrial 
society! 

Marx himself anticipated 
that there would be a frantition 
period beyond capitalism en- 
tailing a whole new order of 
tasks, but those tasks are dis- 
torted and blocked by bureau- 
cratic rule. A planning system 
exists in the USSR as the oppo- 
site of the capitalist market, but 
the rationality of the plan is now 
that of the bureaucracy, not 
that of the needs of the mass of 
the people. The plan will only 
serve human need when it is de- 
termined at every level by a 
working class controlling soci- 


ety and all its enterprises, par- 


working class organisations in 
those countries were first neu- 
tralised and brought under 
bureaucratic control. The over- 
all result for the workers of the 
world wascounter-revolu- 
tionary. No capitalist state, how- 
ever, has abolished capitalist 
property in another country. 
The Stalinists could be com- 
pelled todoso by their objective 
position only because their own 
rule was based upon a society 
fundamentally at odds with 
capitalism. 

Presiding over such a soci- 
ety, the bureaucracy is in a 
contradiction. To preserve the 
base of its privileges it must 
defend it against the capitalist 
world. But to preserve its own 
control it must cannot promote 
the dynamic development and 
strength for which working 
class control is essential. 

The bureaucracy is a form 


of Bonapartism , but in a Work- 


A Travesty of Marxism 


ers’ State, taking direct politi- 
cal control out of the hands of 
the working class, just as Bona- 
partism in bourgeois states (e.g. 
Pinochet in Chile) deprives the 
capitalist class of their (parlia- 
mentary) political rule. The 
Stalinist bureaucracy must 
perpetually balance between 
the superior economic and mili- 
tary power of world capitalism 
on the one hand, and on the 
other hand their domestic 
working class in the state- 
owned economy 


Arms or Profits? 


SWM’s State Capitalism, 
however, claims that, on a 
world scale Soviet military 
competition with the West inte- 
grates the USSR into world 
capitalism! Blinded by moral 
indignation they part company 
with Marxism altogether by 
replacing “profit” with “arms” 
as the driving force of capital- 
ism —in which they include the 
Soviet Union. 

“The beginning of the Cold 
War, started by more ‘peace’ 
agreements between Stalin, 
Roosevelt and Churchill, 
meant that by 1948 the world 
was set up as a permanent 
war economy. Each super- 
power and its allies spend mil- 
lions of dollars on arms just to 
keep the other side out. In the 
insanity of the rotten world 
system, armed competition 
has come to equal or even 
supercede competition for 
profits.” SW no.43 (Jan ’88), 
our emphasis. 

The fact is that the USSR is 
desperate to curb arms budgets 
to allow more resources for 
industrial development. Simi- 
larly in the USA where the rul- 
ing clas stakes its survival on 
restoring proft rates even if this 
must mean cutting the arms 
budget. To claim that arms can 
equal or supersede profit as the 
driving force of capitalism is 


| gibberish. 


What Programme? 


Apart from trampling on 
the most elementary concepts 
of Marx’s understanding of 
capitalism - rubbishing the 
meaning of ‘accumulation’, of 
‘competition’, of ‘class’ etc. etc. 
to suit their contrived schema, 
the SWM?’s State Capitalism 
leads to wrong conclusions 
about the political programme 
that workers must fight for in 
the USSR. It argues that work- 
ers in the USSR face ‘bosses’ 
just the same as workers in 
capitalist countries; that they 


face the same tasks of social 
revolution (in the ownership of 


production) as do workers in 
capitalist countries. 

On the contrary, the upris- 
ings of workers against the 
bureaucracy in E.Germany 
1953, Hungary 1956 and Po- 
land (1956, 1970, 1980) prove 
that significant sections of the 


most class-conscious workers 


are prepared to struggle in a 
revolutionary way against the 


ruling bureaucracy in the belief 


that they must preserve the 
social system of nationalised 
and centrally planned produc- 
tion. Theirs is not a struggle 
against ‘bosses’ in any sense 


related to the meaning of that 
word in the capitalist countries. 
Under capitalism, struggles in 
the economic sphere against the 
bosses do not automatically pit 
them against the central politi- 
cal power of the state as do 


struggles for economic de- 
mands in the degenerated 
Workers’ States. 


Capitulating to Imperialism 


On the international plane, 
State Capitalism labels the 
USSR as an imperialism on a 
par with the USA. They took up 
the idea of the 1950 Labour left | 
in Britain of occupying a Third | 
Camp in the capitalist-Stalinist 
world conflict. They gave it the 
abstract slogan — Neither 
Washington nor Moscow but 
International Socialism. Harsh 
reality soon revealed the reac- 
tionary results of this abstrac- 
tion. 

At the end of the Second 
World War Soviet and US 
forces occupied Korea and the 
Stalinists dominated the com- 
mittes for national independ- 
ence. When an all-Korean 
People’s Republic government 
was declared in September 
1945 the US refused to recog- 
nise it and imposed the despised 
emigré rightist Syngman Rhee. 
In the ensuing conflict the 
northern Stalinist regime had 
the leadership of the forces 
fighting imperialism. It should 
not have been difficult for revo- 
lutionaries to see which side 
they were on in the ensuing 
military conflict from June 
1950 — for a victory of the | 
north against the Rhee puppet 
regime and its US backers. And 
when the US poured troops into 
Korea and provoked a direct | 
military conflict with China, it 
should have been even easier 
for any socialist not blinded by 
cold war anti-communist hys- 
teria to know what side to take. 

But Cliffs group argued 
against support for either camp 
(Socialist Review, Nov. 1950, 
Jan 1951). This scabbery ex- 
tended to Vietnam. In Vol. 1 No. 
7 of Socialist Review they car- | 
ried the following with endorse- 
ment: 

“In Korea, the war continues 
in spite of the parties for an | 
armistice in which, of course, 

the Korean people have no 
say. In Vietnam likewise, the 
war continues and the people 
vomit with disgust at both 
Bao-Dai, the tool of the colo- 
nialists, and at Ho Chi Minh, | 
the agent of Stalin”. 

In 1961 their State Capital- | 
ism led them into the corner of | 
‘neutrality’ when the Cuban 
revolution became the battle- 
sround for what they called a 
conflict between the two “giants 
of capitalism” — the USA and 
the USSR! : 

However, by the late 1960s 
they were joining in the popular 
Vietnam solidarity campaigns. 
The same opportunism as un- 
derlay the adoption of State 
Capitalism in the climate of the 
Cold War now led them to trail 
the changing sentiment of 
youth and the left. Indeed such | 
opportunism might conceiva- 
bly, in the world conflicts that 
lie ahead, lead them to bury 
their State Capitalism if they | 
find it cutting them off from | 
leftward currents in the work- | 
ing class. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that such centrist zig- 
zagging is endemic to their 
whole political method and 
must inevitably cripple any po- 
tential to lead the vanguard of 

the working class in a consis- 
tently revolutionary manner. 

For the present, however, 

the SWM/SWP offer a world- 
view in which states are either 
good or evil, either healthy 
worker’s states or else capital- 
ist. Despite their fondness for | 
the language of “realism” they 
refuse to see the historic possi- | 
bility which was tragically real- 
ised in the USSR - a workers’ 
state bureaucratised in the 
transition between capitalism | 
and socialism. In this, their key | 
political doctrine, however, 
they trample on the very Marx- 
ist understanding of capitalism 
without which the revolution- 
ary socialist movement could 
never have had an October 
1917 nor will again. 





THE LAST two months have seen an explosion of resistance in the occu- 
| pied territories of Gaza and the West Bank. There has been an ‘uprising’ 
| against the oppression and discrimination to which the Zionist State of 
Israel subjects Palestinians under its control. The Israeli government, 
emulating its South African counterpart in similar circumstances, re- 
sponded with the brutal repression of the Palestinian youth and commu- 


nities. 

| Defence minister Yitzhak Rabin, 

| declared: 

| ‘Here we will fight united in all our 
strength—and it is substantial— 

against any element that attempts, 

through violence, to undermine our 

complete rule in Judea and Samaria 

[the Zionist term for the West Bank] 

and the Gaza district.’ 

The Israeli regime’s ‘substantial 
strength’ had already been deployed 
in all its viciousness. Television pic- 
tures of the bloody beatings inflicted 
1 on captured Palestinian school stu- 
dents by both the army and the hated 
Shin Bet security forces and of a Pal- 
estinian tied to the front of an army 
lorry advancing against demonstra- 
tors, told only part of the story. 


Hospital bombed 


Teargas dropped by helicopters on 
Palestinian areas included the 
‘bombing’ of Shifa hospital in Gaza. 
Regular shooting by the army into 
crowds of Palestinian youths armed 
only with stones resulted in hundreds 
of injuries and at least 38 deaths. 
i Israeli army ‘sharpshooters’ armed 
with special Beretta sniper rifles, 
ordered in to pick off the 
‘ringleaders’, counted for many of 
these fatalities. In a change of tactic 
in January, the soldiers have 
conducted a savage campaign of 
beating demonstrators in the street 
and breaking their limbs. 
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e Israeli repression 


Despite the degree of force em- 
ployed, the largely spontaneous ex- 
|/plosion of anger spread across the 
occupied territories. Barricades were 
thrown up in the camps, villages and 
towns. The highpoint of the struggle 
came with the general strike of Arab 
‘labour on 21 December involving 
over three quarters of a million work- 
ers. In the biggest ever mobilisation 
of workers on both sides of the pre- 
1967 border (the “Green line’) public 
transport, construction, manufactur- 
ing, agriculture and retail were 
widely disrupted in both the occupied 
territories and crucially in Israel it- 
self. 


Clashes took place in Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, Jaffa and Lod. In Rabat the 
largely Bedouin population dispelled 
their image of loyalty to the Zionist 
state by taking to the streets. On the 
West Bank crowds of women stoned 
cars taking scabs into Israel. 

Only by Christmas Eve, almost a 
fortnight after the first protests, was 
the sheer scale and violence of the 
military repression able to suppress 
the movement temporarily. Over 
900, mostly Palestinian youth, were 
incarcerated in hastily set up prison 
camps, left in inadequate clothes in 
freezing conditions, subjected to fur- 
ther beatings and many, dragged 
blindfolded to be tried before Israeli 
military courts. Four of the supposed 
leaders of the uprising were deported 
from their own homeland and 
dumped in the wilderness of South 
Lebanon. 

Ninety per cent of the 100,000 
workers from the West Bank and 
Gaza who usually cross the ‘Green 
line’ each morning to work in Israel 
have been refusing to work. The Is- 
raeli government has been recruiting 
scab labour in Southern Europe to 
replace the strikers. 

The West Bank and Gaza Strip 
have been ugder Zionist military 
administration since the Six Day War 
in 1967. Israel has held back from 
formally annexing these territories 
for fear of the massive influx of Arab 
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voters this would involve, rendering 
the very basis of the Jewish state 
untenable, Previous resistance, as in 
Gaza in the early to mid-1970s, has 
centred on Israeli forces, with sponta- 
neous mass struggle a rare occurence. 

The violence and intensity of 
December’s events has re-opened 
debate in Israel as to the future of the 
occupied territories. Yet the exten- 
sion of the revolt to Israel itself has 
afforded the events a deeper 
significance. The solidarity shown by 
the Israeli Arabs and the united gen- 
eral strike was a great blow to the 
Zionist state’s traditional “divide and 
rule’ policy. 





PALESTINIAN 
MASSES REVOL 


In crossing the Green Line, the 
revolt thus challenges the very legiti- 
macy of a state in Palestine which 
seeks tO preserve an exclusively 
Jewish character. This state is based 
on Zionist colonisation of a territory 
populated by 750,000 Arabs and with 
millions forcibly excluded from its 
borders. 


Expropriations 





Since the foundation of Israel in 
1948, early land seizures by Jewish 
settlers have been legitimised and 
further expropriations carried out. A 
discriminatory immigration policy 
(the Law of Return) allows any Jew 
the right to Israeli citizenship whilst 
millions of Palestinian refugees are 
denied precisely this right. Even Pal- 
estinians who at present live in the 
occupied territories can be denied the 
‘right of return’ if they go to another 
country for more than 12 months. 

None of this, however, has solved 
the fundamental contradiction of an 
expansionist Zionist state which 
brings ever more Arabs under its 
domination. Within a decade Arabs 
will outnumber Jews in Israel and the 
occupied territories. The right-wing 
Likud Party is clear as to its preferred 
solution. It favours stepping up the 
implantation (Judaisation) of Jewish 
settlers on the West Bank. Wide- 
spread support has been forthcoming 
for the proposal by Deputy Defence 
Minister Michael Dekel for a mass 
‘transfer’ of Arabs from Gaza and the 
West Bank to neighbouring Arab 
States. 

On the other hand the Labour Party 
has rejected the policy of mass expul- 
sions as unworkable. Labour leader 
and Foreign Minister Shimon Perez 
knows that such a strategy would be 
unacceptable to even Israel’s closest 
backer—the USA. Peres has his 
hopes pinned on a different strategy, 
namely an international conference 
which will deliver a ‘Palestinian 
statelet’ dominated by Israel and rig- 
orously policed by Arabregimes such 
as Jordan and Egypt. If Arafat and! the 
PLO leadership can be pushed into 
such a deal, and Arafat appears in- 
creasingly enthusiastic for such a sell 
out, so much the better. This explains 
Peres’ rhetorical question about the 
Gaza: 

‘Are another 300 square kilo- 
metres better for Israel’s security than 
another 600,000 Arabs?’ 

It also explains the proposals: being 
floated for Jordan to take over “secu- 
rity’ operations in the Gaza. The 
December revolt of the Palestinians 
has posed point blank for the Israeli 
rulers the impossibility of continuing 
with the status quo for any length of 
time. 

The same question increasingly 
concerns the US administration., At 
the very moment footage of Israeli 
soldiers shooting down Arab school- 
children was flashing across millions 
of US TV screens, Yitzhak Rabin was 
in Washington signing yet another 
arms agreement. The USA had 
agreed to give another three billion 
dollars in foreign aid to Israelin 1988 
including paying 80% of developing 
Israel’s anti-tactical ballistic missile, 
the Arrow, in conjunction with the 
Pentagon. 

Even the Reagan administration 
had to condemn the shootings, ‘even 
handedly’ condemning Palestinian 
stonethrowers as well. As long as 
Israel remains a vital component of 
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US imperialism’s economic domina- 
tion of the Middle East, which it has 
done since its foundation in 1948, 
there is no question of a break be- 
tween these two governments. Nor 
will the USA even insist on acompro- 
mise with the bourgeois Arab re- 
gimes despite the enormous eco- 
nomic leverage that it has over Israel. 
Nevertheless the tacit US backing for 
Peres and their desire not to alienate 
Eygpt and Jordan has led them to 
distance themselves from the Likud 
hardliners. 

The major danger for the Palestin- 
ian masses is that the spontaneous 
and unprecedented explosion of 
struggle against Israeli oppression 
will be used by the PLO leadership 
and the Arab regimes to further a 
policy diametrically against the inter- 
ests of the Palestinians. Since 1974 
the PLO leadership has effectively 
abandoned the struggle for its own 
programme, of a democratic secular 
state of Palestine, encompassing the 
lands now under the control of the 
Zionist state. This political retreat 
was accelerated after the defeat suf- 
fered by the PLO in the Lebanon in 
1982. Increasingly Arafat has con- 
centrated on manoeuvring with Jor- 
dan and Egypt, and via them with the 
US imperialists to push Israel into 
accepting a Palestinian ‘mini-state’. 
If such a state ever came about, it 
would be little more than a feeble 
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‘Bantustan’ dominated by Israel and 
US imperialism. In retum the PLO 
and the Arab regimes will recognise 
the right of the Jewish people to a 
racist and exclusionist state in Pales- 
tine. 

It was no suprise then that the 
immediate response of Arafat to the 
upsurge of struggle was to make more 
concessions to imperialism. Amidst 
strong rumours of the establishment 
of a Palestinian government-in-exile 
to bargain for ‘autonomy’ on the 
West Bank and Gaza, PLO chairman 
Arafat stated in an interview with 


¢ Palestinian youth hurls stones 
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Newsweek that: 

‘The only way—if our friends will 
help us—is for the occupied territo- 
ries to be under United Nations con- 
trol . . . until we arrive at a final 
comprehensive solution by the inter- | 
national conference.’ 

The advocacy of this reactionary 
utopia shows the PLO leadership has 
léarnt nothing from the role of the UN 
in Lebanon and places the fate of the 
Palestinian masses firmly in the 
hands of world imperialism. The final 
goal, Arafat makes clear, is a Pales- 
tinian state existing alongside Israel. 


Determination 

The determination and courage of 
the insurgent youth in the towns of the 
occupied territories and in the camps 
of Jabalya, Balata, Nuseirat and el- 
Bureij gives hope that such a betrayal 
would meet with firm opposition. 
Now that Palestinian workers and 
youth on both sides of the Green Line | 
have taken centre stage in the fight for | 
national liberation, many will be 
dissatisfied with anything less than 
the revolutionary destruction of the — 
Zionist state. 

The danger is that in disillusion- 
ment at the retreats of the PLO and its 
bankrupt bourgeois nationalism the 
youth will turn to the apparently more 
‘uncompromising’ parties of Islamic 
fundamentalism. Yet religious reac- 
tion and outright hostility to the Jews 
as a people will not serve the cause of 
Palestinian national liberation. 





Potential 





The solution to the log-jam of 
oppression and exploitation in Pales- 
tine must be for the working class to 
stand at the head of the national 
struggle and to reconstruct the nation 
under its own leadership. The strike 
of 21 December is an indication of the 
potential for uniting the Arab work- 
ing class in struggle around national 
and democratic questions. Yet a secu- 
lar workers’ state of Palestine, gov- 
ered by democratic organs of the 
Arab working class and peasantry 
alongside a Jewish proletariat broken 
from Zionism remains the only genu- 
ine alternative to Zionist discrimina- 
tion, terror and mass expulsions. 

As the Israeli state slides deeper 
into crisis, even more wracked by 
internal contradictions, working 
class unity in struggle for national | 
liberation and socialism must be 
fought for. A revolutionary working | 
class party, armed with the strategy of 
permanent revolution, must be 
forged by Arab and Jewish workers 
as an indispensible instrument for this 
task. 
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THE FIANNA FaIL GOVERNMENT?’S BUDGET of 
Jan. 27th was evidence of the success so far of 
Haughey’s austerity policies from the standpoint of 
the Irish ruling class. He is clearly on target to bring 
foreign borrowing under control — at the expense of 
the working class — for by 1990 on present trends he 
will have stabilised the state’s borrowing requirement 
as a percentage of GNP by cutting back on health, edu- 
cation and Local Authority services. 


The most decisive factor in 
this turn-around has been the 
cutting of almost 10%, about 
£450 millions off public expen- 
diture for the coming year, as 
announced in October in the 
wake of Haughey’s pact with 
the unions. Hospital closures 
and cuts, reduced teacher levels 
in schools, and the elimination, 
privatisation of and charging 
for local services are the most 
palpable results. Recipients of 
unemployment assistance have 
been hounded, and several 
thousands driven off the unem- 
ployment register, either into 
domestic isolation as house- 
wives and dependents or into 
worthless “training” courses. 

The more the cuts proceed, 
the more it is seen how crucial 
was the acceptance by the union 
leadership of the massive 
scheme of redundancies in the 
public sector. 

Previously unthinkable in 
civil and public service jobs, 
redundancy is suddenly a pros- 
pect in almost every area of the 
state services. Outside of the 
terms of the collaborationist 
Programme for National Recoy- 
ery, but conveniently camou- 
flaged by this glorified wage- 
restraint deal, the union leaders 
have allowed the state to 
threaten and bribe teachers, 
local authority and health 
workers into so-called “volun- 
tary redundancy”. The union 
bureaucrats have contented 
themselves with warnings 
against any form of “compul- 
sory” redundancy while allow- 


ing services to be decimated by 
voluntary redundancies, with 
job levels reduced and the re- 
maining workforce burdened 
with extra unpaid labour. 

At the same time, their pre- 
tence of having won special 
wage terms for the low-paid 
were shown to be a sham when 
the employers, backed by the 
Labour Court, held that the 
national deal in fact did not 
make the wage increase obliga- 
tory in the private secfor. At the 
same time these shameless lack- 
eys demanded payment of the 
35% special award to “top 
people” - the TDs, judges and 
chief civil servants who are in 
the front line of driving home 
the bosses’ offensive. 


EDUCATION 


The three major teaching 
unions have been confronted 
with direct attacks on their 
school sectors, despite which 
they have refused to unite in 
resistance. The sham rhetoric 
of their leaders’ opposition is 
underlined by the token nature 
of their separate protests. The 
primary school teachers took 
shelter in early December be- 
hind the short-lived mobilisa- 
tions of parents against in- 
creases in the pupil-teacher 
ratio. At their special confer- 
ence on Dec. 5th the Irish Na- 
tional Teachers Organisation 
funked the evident need for 
strike action in response to 
Miniser O’Rourke’s “circular 
20/87” cutting staffing levels. 
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Arguing that parents would not 
continue to support their de- 
mands if they went on strike, 
they refused to go beyond one- 
day stoppages which were to be 
called out only at the discretion 
of the union executive. Not only 
has there been no such stoppage 
to date, but the union leaders 
have resumed full co-operation 
with the minister in the Pri- 
mary system ‘review commit- 
tee’. Clearly, there is no substi- 
tute for resolute action by the 
unionised workforce as the pri- 
ority, bringing parents’ mobili- 
sations under their lead, not de- 
ferring to the perspective of the 
most middle-class sections of 
parents. 

Without pressing her head- 
on attack on class sizes, the 
minister has had her way, for 
over 1500 teachers have applied 
for the redundancy deal, virtu- 
ally guaranteeing the level of 
cuts sought. Educational stan- 
dards in working class and 
poor-farmer areas will take a 
savage toll as a result, and the 
union leaders will smugly 
blame those applying for the 
“voluntary” redundancies un- 
der the scheme which they re- 
fused to fight. Unions must fight 
to fill every vacancy caused by 
these so-called “voluntary” 
redundancies! 

The technical school system 
faces the most savage cuts of all, 
but the sole response from the 
Teachers’ Union of Ireland has 
been a three-day strike on be- 
half of new appointees to whom 
the minister refused the normal 
permanent job confirmation. 
Further action was called off 
for the sake of a court action to 
restrain the minister, a likely 
result of which is that the court 
may support the legality of the 
minister’s action, making it 
even harder to defend the jobs 
of the victimised teachers. 

Like the INTO, the TUI 
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Union officialdom gave lav- 


j ish notice to the state before the 


fire strike to enable them to 
organise a complete alternative 
service for the capital. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers driving Civil 
Defence tenders and ambu- 
lances are now engaged in the 
most systematic military scab- 
bing operation since the lengthy 
bus strike of five years ago. 
Union officialdom in fact 


_ relies on the state todo precisely 


this so as to take the cutting 
edge off the workers’ own di- 
rect action, exhausting the 
strikers and making sellouts 





how the Way 


rallied 12,000 teachers and 
parents on Saturday Jan. 30th 
in Athlone, the rural home-base 
of the Minister for Education. 
While these numbers demon- 
strate the willingness of teach- 
ers and parents to oppose the 
cuts, the TUI leadership has 
clearly signalled its unwilling- 
ness to mount any real fight 
capable of turning that senti- 
ment into action. 

Student action in higher 
education has been sporadic, 
and where commitments to 
mass direct action have been 
formally won at mass meetings, 
as in Trinity College, minority 
stunts of occupying university 
offices have served only to di- 
vert activists from building that 
mass action. The Union of Stu- 
dents in Ireland has abjectly 
failed to deliver any co-ordi- 
nated campaign of resistance. 


HEALTH 


Overall, the response in the 
education sector has repeated 
the pattern of last year in the 
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Dublin Firefighters picketing 


and compromises easier for 
them to engineer in their pri- 
vate negotiations. But the issue 
is too important to be left at this. 
Every time the state is let get 
away with army strike-break- 
ing, a nail is hammered into a 
coffin for the organised work- 
ing class. 

The savage attacks of the 
ruling class that lie ahead in the 
increasinlgy unstable condi- 
tions of capitalism demand that 
we begin to act now with the 
sharpest possible response to 
neutralise the strike-breaking 


health sector where official 
leaders confined resistance to 
purely token protest and then 
proceeded to allow Haughey to 
have his way. Hospital cuts and 
closures continue, and not even 
the £40 per week cut in trainee 
nurses’ wages has elicited any 
real militant response from the 
union bureaucracy. 

Trade union leaders have 
camouflaged the hollowness of 
their opposition by merging 
their own members’ protests 
into community protests in 
which leadership is handed to 
opportunist petty bourgeois 
forces and worse, instead of 
leading the communities with 
decisive industrial action. At- 
tley last year protested that the 
Church hadn’t done enough to 
oppose hospital cuts when the 
same hypocrite had not called 
out a single strike on the issue. 
The opposition to closing 
Barrington’s hospital in Limer- 
ick is a stark example where the 
most right-wing bourgeois poli- 
ticilans in the country — 
O’Malley, DeValera and 
Michael Noonan — were al- 
lowed to dominate the cam- 
paign because it was their local 
hospital. 

For the reality is that the 
union leaders have openly de- 
clared their belief that cuts are 
necessary to preserve the sys- 
tem! That has been their posi- 
tion on almost every front 
where cuts have been targeted. 


FIREFIGHTERS 


The firefighters in Dublin 
are now giving a real lead in 
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capacity of the state whose ulti- 
mate logic can carry it into 
armed assaults and internment 
of workers in a severe crisis. 
Resolutions and public 
statements must be issued from 
every level of the trade union 
movement, attacking the army 
action and demanding all-out 
union action to stop it. Anti- 
working class actions of this 
kind by the bosses’ state have a 
significance vastly greater than 
the breaking of one particular 
strike. They add up to a ques- 
tion of life and death in the long 


resistance, but even there the 
FWUI officials have qualified 
their support by assuring the 
capitalist media that they donot 
dispute the need for budget cuts 
in Dublin Corporation! Hap- 
pily they have been forced to 
offer official backing to any 
sections coming out in solidar- 
ity with the firefighters — Dun 
Laoghaire firefighters and 
ambulance workers — but it is 
not enough. They must be 
pressed into calling out and 
organising solidarity strike ac- 
tion. 

A national firefighters’ 
strike is essential to undermine 
the capacity of the army scab 
service. But the issue on which 
they are fighting is central and 
immediate to the concerns of all 
local authority workers — the 
refusal to fill vacancies arising 
under the scheme of cuts-by-re- 
dundancy. For their refusal to 
cover, they have been sacked in 
large numbers. Exactly the 
same issue faces almost every 
section of local authority work- 
ers. They must be brought out 
alongside the firemen now if 
section by section is not to be 
defeated in isolated acts of resis- 
tance. 

It is precisely this that At- 
tley, Carroll, Flynn etc. will not 
do. They will not lead except 
they are forced to — a task for 
which the rank and file must 
organise independently. Fire- 
fighters’ workplace commit- 
tees should take the initiative in 
sending delegations now to ref- 
use and maintenance workers 
etc. 
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Arir y ocabbery! 


run for our the fighting abil- 
ity of our class against capi- 
talism, and they demand a 
militant class-wide fight up to 
the level of indefinite general 
strike if necessary. 

Victory to the Firefight- 
ers! 

For a National Firefight- 
ers’ Strike! 

All Local Authority 
Workers Out Now in Sup- 
port! 

For National Trade Un- 
ion Action to Break Army 
Scabbery! 


